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A survey  was  made  of  teacher  train- 
ing institutions  and  schools  for  the  deaf 
to  determine  the  systems  of  orthography 
most  frequently  used.  Information  was 
sought  in  the  following  systems  Alcorn 
Symbols,  International  Phonetic  Alpha- 
bet, Initial  Teacher  Alphabet,  Nor- 
thampton Charts,  and  Thorndike  Spell- 
ings. Fifty-one  teacher  training  centers 
and  75  school  programs  were  contacted. 
Replies  were  received  from  25  training 
centers  and  68  schools.  In  frequency  of 
use,  the  Northampton  Charts  ranked 
first  and  the  Thorndike  Spellings  ranked 
second.  Twenty  of  the  25  training  cen- 
ters used  two  or  more  systems.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  training  students  were  also 
exposed  to  the  Initial  Teaching  Alpha- 
bet, although  only  nine  of  the  25  centers 
are  using  it.  Only  1 1 of  the  68  schools 
for  the  deaf  surveyed  do  not  use  the 
Northampton  Charts.  Educational  mate- 
rials produced  for  national  consumption 
using  the  Northampton  Charts  and 
Thorndike  Spellings  should  be  expected 
to  be  of  orthographic  use  to  all  but  .004 
percent  of  deaf  pupils  and  all  but  .02 
percent  of  students  in  training.  Three 
tables  present  data.  This  article  was 
published  in  The  Volta  Review,  Volume 
69,  Number  3,  pages  208-210,  March 
1967.  (RSJ 
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The  Initial  Teaching  Alphabet  (ITA  ) 
is  recommended  for  use  with  young  deaf 
children  because  it  is  a simple,  logical, 
and  carefully  structured  method  asso- 
ciating only  one  sound  with  each  sym- 


bol. The  ITA  enables  an  interchange  of 
auditory  perception  and  spoken  lan- 
guage with  visual  perception.  Each  rein- 
forces the  other.  Reading,  writing, 
speaking,  and  language  will  develop 
simultaneously.  ITA  materials  can  be 
adapted  to  techniques  of  individual 
teachers.  Early  diagnosis  (ideally  before 
age  1),  adequate  language  stimulation, 
and  intensive  formal  language  instruc- 
tion including  the  ITA  (after  age  2)  will 
aid  speech  and  language  achievement. 
This  article  was  published  in  The  Volta 
Review,  Volume  68,  Number  2,  pages 
150-153,  February  1966.  (EB) 
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Learning  to  read  is  based  on  a se- 
quence of  (1)  experiences  with  things  of 
the  actual  world,  (2)  experiences  with 
reflections  of  things  of  the  actual  world, 
and  (3)  experiences  with  symbols  repre- 
senting those  actual  things.  Because  the 
skill  of  reading  is  important  in  the 
current  educational  system  and  is  an 
intricately  involved  skill,  evidence  of  the 
effect  of  hearing  impairment  on  concep- 
tual growth  is  necessary.  New  tech- 
niques and  materials  have  been  devel- 
oped. However,  teaching  must  change 
first.  Programing  principles  should  be 
applied  to  the  preparation  of  textual 
materials  as  a subsystem  for  learning. 
Present  beginning  reading  textbooks  test 
children  rather  than  offer  them  learning 
experiences  because  there  is  no  immedi- 
ate knowledge  of  results.  With  pro- 
gramed materials,  however,  the  learner 
becomes  his  own  teacher.  Similar  ex- 
periences, specially  programed,  could  be 
of  value  in  educating  the  deaf.  Six 
references  are  listed.  This  article  was 
published  in  the  American  Annals  of  the 
Deaf,  Volume  3,  Number  5,  pages  626- 
632,  November  1966.  (MW  ) 
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An  adult  education  course  utilized  sign 
language  in  combination  with  speech 
and  fingerspelling  to  develop  reading 
and  thus  to  develop  communication 
skills.  The  English  language  was  taught 
to  small  groups  of  pupils  by  training 
them  to  read  literary  passages  aloud  and 
simultaneously  signing  and  fingerspell- 
ing to  convey  the  exact  shades  of  mean- 
ing of  the  text.  English  grammar  was 
drilled  upon,  supplemented  by  color 
coding.  Sign  recitation  permitted  instant 
detection  and  correction  of  any  devia- 
tion from  context  and  reinforced  learn- 
ing through  the  large  amount  of  expo- 
sure to  correctly  read  English.  Although 
it  was  necessary  to  watch  for  vague  or 
repetitious  use  of  sign  symbols  used  for 
words,  reading  out  loud  by  signs  in 
correct  English  helped  counteract  the 
sign  habits  of  putting  a noun  before  its 
modifier  and  of  omitting  words.  ISN) 
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The  Initial  Teaching  Alphabet  (ITA)  has 
advantages  in  helping  hard  of  hearing 
children  to  read.  The  ITA  supplies  the 
need  for  a simple,  consistent  system 
based  upon  auditory  symbols  because  it 
contains  symbols  for  44  sounds,  23  of 
which  are  identical  to  the  orthographic 
(conventional)  alphabet.  The  children 
therefore  learn  to  think  in  terms  of 
sounds,  rather  than  just  visual  symbols, 
and  lay  a foundation  for  later  speech 
fluency.  A system  of  ITA  has  been 
developed  which  teaches  rhythm  of 
speech  by  capitalizing  stressed  syllables. 
The  hearing  handicapped  child  should 
be  encouraged  to  make  maximum  use  of 
amplification  and  to  read  aloud.  The 
conventional  alphabet  symbols  should 
be  presented  gradually.  The  ITA  code 
helps  the  child  develop  kinesthetic 
awareness  and  enables  him  to  get  the 
feel  of  words  as  he  sounds  them  out.  It  is 
hoped  that  widespread  use  of  the  ITA 
will  help  the  hearing  impaired  child 
achieve  higher  levels  of  language  and 
speech.  Samples  illustrating  ease  of 
reading  are  included.  A reference  lists 
nine  items.  (Gn) 
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An  annotated  bibliography  of  books  for 
use  by  deaf  children  contains  312  selec- 
tions. Selections  are  supplemental  rather 
than  basic,  are  designated  as  primary, 
intermediate,  or  advanced,  include 
books  published  between  1960  and 
1966,  are  marked  E (easy)  or  F (fiction) 
or  have  Dewey  classification  numbers, 
and  are  marked  for  price.  A title  index 
and  a subject  index  for  nonfiction  books 
are  provided.  (RJ) 
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To  investigate  the  underlying  factors  of 
visual  discrimination,  memory,  rule  ab- 
straction, language,  and  serial  ordering 
in  reading  success,  79  poor  and  65  good 
deaf  readers  were  administered  a battery 
of  tests.  Poor  readers  were  deficient  in 
lower-order  visual  discrimination  and 
memory  abilities;  higher-order  visual 
discrimination  skills  were  important  to 
success  for  good  readers.  Higher-order 
rule  abstraction  skills  were  important 
for  continued  progress  by  the  relatively 
successful  readers;  however,  lower-order 
rule  abstraction  was  important  to  suc- 
cessful visual  discrimination  at  initial 
levels  of  reading  for  poor  readers  as 
well.  Successful  rule  abstraction  was 
significant  at  all  levels  of  reading;  and 
visual  discrimination  (visual  search  and 
sequencing)  was  significant  to  the  ad- 
vanced reader  for  the  processing  of 
higher-level  printed  text.  Implications 
were  that  rule  abstraction  is  important 
at  all  levels  of  the  reading  process,  visual 
discrimination  activities  at  prereading 


and  higher  reading  levels  should  be 
re-evaluated,  and  investigation  is  needed 
to  determine  sentence  structures  that  are 
obstacles  to  progress  beyond  intermedi- 
ate levels  of  reading.  (Author/RJ) 
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The  article  briefly  discusses  the  prob- 
lems involved  with  reading  materials 
currently  used  for  instructing  deaf  child- 
ren. The  basic  reading  texts,  have  been 
designed  with  hearing  children  in  mind 
and  do  not  include  sufficient  provision 
for  syntax,  figurative  language,  and  idi- 
om. The  author  feels  that  too  often 
teachers  of  the  deaf  attempt  to  force  the 
child  to  learn  the  reading  material  rath- 
er than  adjust  the  material  to  the  child, 
and  that  new  materials  designed  specifi- 
cally for  the  deaf  must  be  created.  (JM) 
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ment; diagnostic  tests;  phonics;  percep- 
tual development;  auditory  tests;  audito- 
ry evaluation;  mentally  handicapped; 
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reading  difficulty;  Stanford  Achieve- 
ment Test;  California  Mental  Maturity 
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The  goals  of  the  reported  research  were 
to  evaluate  the  hearing  in  early  elemen- 
tary school  aged  children  in  a regular 
public  school  program  to  compare  the 
auditory  and  perceptual  abilities  of 
children  who  can  and  children  who 
cannot  do  the  normal  reading  for  their 
grade,  and  to  search  for  relations  be- 
tween reading  achievement  and  central 
auditory  skills.  Subjects  were  selected 
from  third  grade  public  school  children 
and  were  divided  into  a control  group 
(normal  reading)  and  an  experimental 
group  (low  reading),  each  group  consist- 
ing of  41  subjects.  Selection  criteria 
were  based  on  performance  scores  for 
the  Stanford  Achievement  Test,  the  Cal- 
ifornia Mental  Maturity  Scale,  and  the 
Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test.  Sub- 
jects were  tested  under  conditions  of  low 


pass  filtered  speech,  accelerated  speech, 
dual  distortion,  and  competing  mes- 
sages. Results  demonstrated  significant 
correlation  between  reading  achieve- 
ment and  auditory  abilities  which  indi- 
cated that  measures  of  central  hearing 
may  be  of  prognostic  value  relative  to 
future  reading  achievement  or  disabilitv. 
The  findings  suggested  that  tests  of  cen- 
tral auditory  abilities  may  make  possible 
early  identification  of  children  who  will 
experience  difficulty  in  phonics  learning 
during  the  reading  readiness  program, 
and  the  competing  messages  technique 
might  be  useful  in  evaluating  the  central 
mechanism  of  hearing  of  children  consi- 
dered to  be  mentally  handicapped  or 
brain  damaged.  (WB) 
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Support  for  a visual  approach  to  teach- 
ing reading  to  deaf  children  and  reviews 
of  past  research  on  reading  instruction 
methods  are  presented.  The  visual  meth- 
od employs  a newly  developed  teaching 
machine  called  the  Honeywell-Universi- 
ty  of  Minnesota  Instructional  Device, 
which  has  a three  choice  response  sys- 
tem and  is  fully  automatic  with  no 
auditory  stimulus  used.  Phonetic  color 
coding  is  used  with  fading  techniques  to 
diminish  clues.  Concept  development 
including  vocabulary,  sentence  struc- 
ture, multiple  meanings  and  idioms  is 
stressed,  and  progress  is  measured  by  the 
child’s  performance  with  the  machine.  A 
first  pilot  study  during  the  summer  of 
1964  was  tried  with  nine  prelingual  deaf 
5 and  6 year  olds  indicating  favorable 
results,  and  a final  report  was  to  be 
available  on  August  3 1,  1966.  (MW) 
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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  eval- 
uate visual  perceptual  skills  of  beginning 
readers.  Greek  and  English  trigrams 
were  presented  tachistoscopically  to  deaf 
and  normally  hearing  children  to  test 
their  ability  to  recognize  single  symbols 
and  recall  trigrams.  The  performance  of 
the  two  groups  of  children  was  essential- 
ly the  same  on  recognition  tasks  but  the 
normally  hearing  children  performed 
significantly  better  on  the  recall  task. 
The  results  suggest  different  processing 
strategies  by  the  two  groups  of  children. 
(Author) 
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To  compare  three  processes  for  teaching 
deaf  children  to  read,  54  deaf  children 
(ages  six,  eight,  and  10  years)  were 
matched  according  to  age,  sex,  hearing 
level,  intelligence,  socioeconomic  level, 
and  reading  abilities,  and  were  random- 
ly assigned  to  one  of  three  groups. 
Group  A subjects  were  given  a stimulus 
which  consisted  of  the  read  form,  the 
speechread  form,  and  an  illustrative  pic- 
ture. Group  B presentation  included 
only  the  read  word  and  a picture.  Group 
C subjects  were  given  the  read  word  and 
the  speechread  word.  A filmed  teaching 
machine  procedure  was  used  (10  presen- 
tations over  two  weeks).  A battery  of 
posttests  measured  changes  in  learning 
among  27  variables.  Results  showed 
Situation  A superior  to  B on  Sentence 
and  Paragraph  Comprehension  in  read- 
ing (no  differences  between  B and  C). 
Group  A was  superior  to  C in  spee- 
chreading and  error  scores,  indicating 
that  all  three  cues  (read  form,  spee- 
chread form,  and  picture)  provided  for 
most  effective  learning,  and  that  spee- 
chreading is  a noteworthy  factor  in 
learning  to  read.  Appendixes  include  the 
film  format,  tests  of  word  recognition, 
sentence  comprehension,  and  paragraph 
comprehension,  and  a bibliography. 
(KW) 
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Presented  are  some  considerations 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  when 
programing,  or  teaching,  concepts. 
Problems  encountered  and  solutions 
adopted  when  developing  language  pro- 
grams for  deaf  students  to  be  used  on 
teaching  machines  are  described.  As- 
pects covered  include  the  focusing  of 
attention  (cueing  techniques  for  written 
words  and  for  pictures),  recognizing 
differences  in  word  configuration,  recog- 
nizing a concept  in  different  visual 
forms  (lipread  message,  written  and  pic- 
torial forms),  spatial  (visual  stimuli) 
versus  temporal  (auditory  stimuli)  di- 
mensions of  language,  and  frame  design. 
(KW) 
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To  teach  beginning  reading  to  hearing 
impaired  children  through  visual  presen- 
tations, the  project  designed  and  built  a 
teaching  machine,  generated  programs, 
and  tested  the  system  (Honeywell  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Teaching  Device 
or  HUMID.  Programs  incorporated  var- 
ious techniques  and  new  approaches.  To 
test  one  of  the  programs  with  deaf  and 
hard  of  hearing  children,  a group  of  10 
first  graders  and  a group  of  9 and  10 
year  old  students  from  a remedial  class 
were  taught  34  programs.  Control 
groups  were  also  formed.  Results  of  a 
test  on  the  concepts  of  the  programs 
showed  the  first  grade  experimental 
group  scored  significantly  better  (at  the 
.01  level)  than  its  control  group;  the 
remedial  experimental  group  scored  bet- 
ter (not  significantly)  than  its  control 
group.  On  standardized  tests  the  first 
grade  experimental  group  approached  a 
difference  of  statistical  significance  with 
scores  higher  than  their  control  group, 
but  no  significant  differences  were  found 
between  the  remedial  experimental  and 
control  groups.  Additional  studies  are 
reported.  It  was  concluded  that  an  auto- 
mated system  to  teach  reading  non-oral- 
ly  can  be  developed  and  that  teaching 


machines  have  a place  in  classrooms  for 
the  deaf.  (MS) 
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To  assess  the  reading  vocabulary  know- 
ledge of  deaf  children,  a vocabulary  pool 
of  14,852  words  was  reduced  to  7,300 
words.  These  words  were  fed  into  a 
computer  to  produce  73  sets  of  100 
randomly  selected  words  each.  The  73 
sets  were  converted  into  vocabulary  tests 
which  were  randomly  administered,  two 
per  child,  to  13,207  deaf  students,  ages 
7-17  years,  in  89  schools  for  the  deaf  in 
the  United  States.  Results  indicated  that 
girls,  in  general,  seem  to  know  more 
words  than  do  boys,  and  that  older 
children  seem  to  know  more  words  in 
common  than  do  younger  ones.  The 
major  portion  of  the  report  consists  of  a 
list  of  the  7,300  words,  with  definitions, 
and  with  the  percentages  of  children  in 
each  of  five  age  groups  who  knew  the 
word.  A summary  of  words  known  by 
67%  of  deaf  children  at  the  various  age 
levels  is  also  presented.  Appended  are 
statistical  characteristics,  such  as  times 
administered  and  mean  scores,  of  the  73 
test  forms,  and  statistics  on  the  frequen- 
cy of  occurrence  and  percentage  of 
correct  responses  for  each  of  the  7,300 
words  for  the  total  group  of  subjects  and 
for  just  the  7-year-old  subjects.  Append- 
ed information  continues  in  Volume  2 
of  the  report  (see  EC  031  575),  which 
includes  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  test 
forms  and  instructions  to  teachers  for 
test  administration.  (Author/KW) 
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The  document  is  the  second  volume  of  a 


report  providing  descriptive  data  on  the 
reading  vocabulary  of  deaf  children  ages 
8-17  years,  which  resulted  from  a study 
assessing  the  reading  vocabulary  know- 
ledge of  13,207  deaf  students.  Volume  2, 
continuing  the  appendix  begun  in  Vol- 
ume 1,  contains  an  alphabetical  list  of 
the  7,300  words  used  on  the  73  forms  of 
the  vocabulary  test,  with  their  defini- 
tions and  decoys,  for  instructors  who 
may  wish  to  test  children  on  particular 
words.  Brief  instructions  for  test  admin- 
istration are  given.  (KW) 
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Various  studies  are  cited  illustrating  poor 
reading  ability  among  older  deaf  stu- 
dents. It  is  shown  that  many  deaf  stu- 
dents have  not  progressed  from  the  vo- 
cabulary phase  (guessing  based  on  vo- 
cabulary knowledge)  to  the  structural 
phase  (knowledge  of  language  system)  in 
learning  to  read  intelligently.  Analyzed 
are  some  of  the  special  difficulties  in 
reading  experienced  by  deaf  students. 
Overlooking  mistakes  due  to  lack  of 
vocabulary,  reading  difficulties  are  seen 
to  fall  into  four  categories;  wrong  inter- 
pretation of  words,  connotative  and  den- 
otative; incorrect  grouping  of  words; 
inability  to  understand  pretending,  the 
figurative  meaning,  the  conjugative 
meaning;  and  inability  to  reorganize  logi- 
cal order.  Particularly  difficult  words  are 
pointed  out.  as  are  other  basic  difficulties 
affecting  reading  (inability  to  put  oneself 
in  someone  else’s  place,  lack  of  flexibili- 
ty in  thinking  and  imagining).  Principles 
related  to  and  methods  for  encouraging 
and  teaching  language  and  reading  to 
deaf  children  are  discussed,  beginning 
with  preschool  home  training  and  pro- 
ceeding through  the  vocabulary  phase  to 
the  structural  phase  of  reading.  (KW) 
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l.anguage  acquisition  of  normal  and  deaf 
children  is  discussed  and  related  to  the 
teaching  of  reading  to  deaf  students. 
This  teaching  is  seen  to  be  of  necessity 
modified  significantly  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  broad  auditory  input  base 


which  hearing  children  have.  Described 
is  a multimedia  approach  to  teaching 
reading  (language)  to  the  deaf  in  which  a 
visual  input  is  presented  first  and  then 
tied  to  the  language  in  print,  rather  than 
vice  versa  (evocation  of  visual  images  by 
the  print  matter).  A diagram  shows  the 
steps  involved  in  this  mediated  visual-to- 
print  approach.  (KW) 
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The  article  describes  a new  test  of  read- 
ing ability  constructed  and  standardized 
by  the  writer  on  a large  sample  of  hear- 
ing children.  The  test  can  be  used  to 
measure  the  reading  attainment  of  deaf 
or  partially-hearing  children.  A survey  of 
reading  attainment  and  some  of  the  asso- 
ciated factors  bearing  on  the  reading 
ability  of  367  hearing  impaired  children 
was  carried  out  with  the  9-16  year  olds  in 
eight  schools.  The  investigation  exam- 
ined the  relationship  of  reading  attain- 
ment to  the  factors  of  degree  of  hearing 
loss,  age,  sex,  intelligence,  type  of  edu- 
cation, social  class,  parent’s  attitudes  to 
education,  and  abnormal  home  back- 
ground. It  is  stressed  that  the  low  read- 
ing standards  observed  are  a direct  re- 
flection of  the  very  serious  language 
deficiency  almost  universally  encoun- 
tered in  severely  deaf  children  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  in  the  partially-hearing. 
(Author) 
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The  pamphlet  focused  first  on  questions 
concerned  with  the  relative  ability  of 
deaf  and  hearing  students  to  visually 
process  words  when  presented  letter  by 
letter,  and  with  relationships  existing 
among  deaf  students  between  the  ability 
to  process  words  presented  tachistoscop- 
ically,  letter  by  letter,  and  the  ability  of 
the  same  students  to  process  words 
through  finger  spelling  and  through 
speech  reading.  Then  reported  was  a 
study  involving  33  deaf  and  19  hearing 
students  at  the  post  secondary  level  in 
which  the  processing  of  verbal  informa- 
tion (words)  visually  and  the  relationship 
of  the  deaf  students’  ability  to  identify 
words  presented  in  rapid  letter-by-letter 
graphic  sequence  and  ability  to  read  fin- 


ger spelling  and  to  speech  read  were  in- 
vestigated. A comparison  of  the  relative 
ability  of  deaf  and  hearing  post  second- 
ary subjects  to  correctly  identify  printed 
meanin^ul  words  when  their  letters  were 
presented  sequentially  indicated  that  the 
deaf  subjects  were  superior  under  all 
conditions  tested.  Lack  of  a statistically 
significant  correlation  between  the  ability 
to  read  printed  words  whose  letters  are 
presented  sequentially,  and  to  read 
words  formed  by  speech  suggested  that 
the  perception  of  these  two  tasks  was 
different.  (Author/CB) 
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The  annotated  bibliography  of  reading 
materials  for  deaf  children  contains  ap- 
proximately 630  entries  said  to  have  been 
selected  on  the  basis  of  the  following  cri- 
teria: selections  are  supplemental  rather 
than  basic;  grade  span  is  kindergarten 
through  twelfth  grade,  although  emphasis 
is  on  kindergarten  through  sixth  grade 
with  selections  designated  as  primary, 
intermediate,  or  advanced,  based  on 
evaluator’s  knowledge  of  reading  abilities 
of  deaf  children;  and  prices  indicated  are 
taken  from  the  1970  and  1971  Books  in 
Print  and  are  subject  to  change.  Entry 
information  includes  author,  title,  illus- 
trator if  other  than  author,  price,  annota- 
tion, suggested  Dewey  classification 
numbers  and/or  marked  easy  or  fiction, 
and  approximate  grade  level.  Publication 
dates  on  entries  range  generally  from 
1961  to  1971.  (CB) 
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Explained  are  the  program  development, 
evaluation,  validation,  and  dissemination 
procedures  of  Project  LIFE  (Language 


Improvement  to  Facilitate  Education),  a 
series  of  programed  instructional  materi- 
als for  language  handicapped  children, 
especially  hearing  impaired  children. 
Project  LIFE  is  said  to  employ  a series 
of  visual  perceptual  filmstrips  and  a 
thinking  activities  series  to  teach  the  pre- 
skills necessary  for  a child  to  experience 
success  in  the  language/reading  program. 
The  language/reading  program  is  de- 
signed to  teach  vocabulary,  sentence 
structures,  and  more  sophisticated  lan- 
guage structures  in  units  focusing  on 
general  topical  themes  (self,  animals, 
food,  playthings,  activities,  clothing, 
shelter,  history,  travel,  and  pollution 
control).  All  instructional  areas  of  the 
LIFE  system  are  said  to  be  accompanied 
by  stated  purposes  and  behavioral  objec- 
tives, and  to  provide  the  conceptual  base 
and  framework  on  which  the  major  peda- 
gogic concepts  for  subsequent  lessons 
are  based.  Programed  filmstrips  in  visual 
perception,  thinking  activities,  and  lan- 
guage/reading are  identified  as  the  core 
program  components,  while  supplemental 
components  are  said  to  include  software 
such  as  story  booklets,  single  concept 
flash  cards,  picture  dictionaries,  transpar- 
encies, and  teacher  guides.  It  is  ex- 
plained that  evaluation  and  validation 
data  are  drawn  from  52  field  test  centers 
each  academic  year,  and  that  the  pro- 
gram is  disseminated  by  a commerical 
distributor.  (GW) 
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Vocabulary  used  in  the  Language  Im- 
provement to  Facilitate  Education 
(LIFE)  program  is  compared  with  the 
vocabulary  used  in  A Functional  Basic 
Word  Listing  for  Special  Pupils 
(FBWLSP).  The  vocabulary  of  the  LIFE 
program  is  said  to  have  been  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  several  language  curriculum 
guides  from  schools  for  the  deaf,  the  E. 
Thorndike  and  I.  Lorge  word  list,  the 
Dolch  Basic  Sight  Vocabulary,  arid  many 
consultants.  The  EBWLSP  is  said  to 
consist  of  2,483  words  divided  into  ele- 
mentary, intermediate,  and  advanced 
levels  of  difficulty.  The  combined  total 
match  of  the  Project  LIFE  vocabulary 
words  with  the  special  listing  of  vocabu- 
lary for  special  students  on  the  three 
levels  of  LIFE  materials  was  reported  to 
be  90%.  Words  included  in  the  Project 


LIFE  materials  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  basic  word  list  are  thought  to  be 
those  referring  to  important  components 
of  the  child’s  everyday  activities  at  home 
and  at  school.  The  differences  between 
the  two  lists  are  said  to  reflect  the  fact 
that  the  LIFE  materials  are  designed  to 
teach  functional  language,  while  the  bas- 
ic word  list  is  more  directed  toward  the 
child’s  reading  of  already  developed 
materials.  Appendixes  include  listings  of 
references  for  language  planning,  lan- 
guage grids  from  Project  LIFE,  and  an 
alphabeticaj  listing  of  Project  LIFE  vo- 
cabulary. (GW) 
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An  individualized  reading  program  was 
set  up  at  the  Oregon  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  for  68  hearing  impaired  students  in 
grades  7-12.  More  than  75  selections  of 
materials  were  available  to  the  students. 
An  individual  folder  was  maintained  by 
each  student  to  record  materials  used 
and  progress  made.  The  Iowa  Reading 
Test  was  administered  three  times  during 
the  school  year;  September,  January, 
and  May.  The  average  class  gain  for  this 
period  was  1.3  compared  to  a .3  to  a .5 
in  previous  years.  (Also  included  is  an 
annotated  bibliography  with  sources  of 
approximately  80  motivational  reading 
materials  for  the  reluctant  reader.) 
(Author/DB) 
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Two  science  classes  with  17  adolescents 
in  the  intermediate  department  of  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf  com- 
prised the  sample  population  for  an  ex- 
periment in  captioning  videotapes  for 
deaf  learners.  All  subjects  were  prelin- 
gually  and  severely  or  profoundly  deaf 
and  all  were  retarded  readers.  The  read- 
ing achievement  mean  of  the  control 
group  was  more  than  one  full  grade  high- 
er than  that  of  the  experimental  class. 
The  control  group  received  easy  captions 
(short  words,  simple  sentences)  which 
attempted  only  to  transmit  basic  subject 
information.  Captions  for  the  experimen- 
tal group  were  additional  exercises  in 
developmental  reading  and  language 


fluency.  Teacher  intervention  was  re- 
moved during  presentations  of  the  sec- 
ond unit  in  order  to  test  three  hypotheses 
related  to  the  two  sets  of  captions.  The 
results  yielded  information  on  achieve- 
ment potential  when  captions  are  written 
with  grammatical  and  semantical  preci- 
sion at  graded  reading  levels  to  build 
reading  and  communication  skills. 
(Author) 
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Suggested  are  guidelines  for  effective  use 
of  reading  materials  which  are  appropri- 
ate for  teachers  of  hearing  impaired  stu- 
dents, and  also  included  is  an  annotated 
bibliography  listing  over  300  instructional 
materials.  Teachers  are  advised  to  avoid 
misuse  and/or  overuse  of  the  better  read- 
ing materials  now  available  in  many  sub- 
ject areas  by  assessing  each  student’s 
instructional  reading  level  and  evaluating 
written  materials  to  be  used.  The  bibliog- 
raphy describes  and  evaluates  materials 
for  reading  development  in  terms  of 
reading  level,  skill  content,  publisher, 
and  price.  It  is  reported  that  bibliogra- 
phies listing  materials  in  areas  of  social 
studies,  consumer  education,  language 
development,  and  guidance  will  be  pub- 
lished in  subsequent  issues  of  the  Volta 
Review.  (Authors/MC) 
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skills;  recall  (psychological);  memory; 
word  recognition;  Internal  Speech 

Thirty-one  profoundly  deaf  secondary 
school  students  and  16  normally  hearing 
children  were  shown  two  sets  of  words 
presented  one  at  a time  on  flash  cards  in 
two  sessions  to  distinguish  deaf  from 
hearing  children  and  to  determine  wheth- 
er a deaf  or  hearing  child  uses  internal 
speech  when  reading  words  to  be  re- 
membered. The  hearing  children  recalled 
more  of  the  unlike-sounding  words 
whereas  the  deaf  children  recalled  more 
of  the  like-sounding  words.  In  a posttest 
session  several  months  later,  21  of  24 
deaf  children  continued  to  recall  more 
like-sounding  words,  and  five  of  six  deaf 
children  still  recalled  unlike-sounding 
words.  Results  indicated  that  an  error 


rate  of  about  30%  wrong  words  seemed 
to  be  the  maximum  for  reliable  assess- 
ment. (MC) 
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Skillings,  Sheila  M. 

A Series  of  Work  Books  for  Infants 
and  Juniors  Or  The  Question  Books. 

Teacher  of  the  Deaf;  V72  N425  P165-86 
May  1974 

Descriptors;  exceptional  child  education; 
aurally  handicapped;  deaf;  early  child- 
hood; childhood;  books;  basic  reading; 


reading  materials;  teacher  developed 
materials 

Described  with  excerpts  from  the  texts 
and  accompanying  illustrations  are  40 
books  written  by  a teacher  in  England 
for  deaf  children  in  elementary  school.  It 
is  noted  that  the  books  are  written  for 
six  levels  and  can  be  used  in  class,  for 
individual  readers,  or  as  workbooks  re- 
quiring written  answers  from  children 
working  alone.  Explained  are  concepts 
used  in  five  infant  I books,  each  with  16 
pages  and  four  questions  involving  21 
nouns  such  as  bird  and  10  colors;  five 


infant  2 books,  each  with  14  pages  and 
content  comprised  of  the  numbers  1 
through  6 in  addition  to  words;  three  in- 
fant 3 books,  each  with  14  pages  and 
more  complex  language.  Discussed  are 
development  and  subject  matter  of  nine 
junior  1 books,  each  with  40  pages,  five 
questions,  and  40  to  50  words;  nine  jun- 
ior 2 books,  each  with  19  pages  and  29  to 
39  words;  and  nine  junior  3 books,  each 
with  40  pages  and  54  to  70  words. 
Examples  of  texts  are  given  to  be  ‘the 
pear  is  yellow'  (from  the  infant  1 green 
book)  and  ‘what  is  in  the  bowl?'  (from 
the  junior  3 green  book).  It  is  reported 
that  teachers  and  children  find  the  books 
useful  and  enjoyable.  (MC) 
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Foulke,  Emerson;  Warm,  Joel 
The  Development  of  an  Expanded 
Reading  Code  for  the  Blind.  Interim 
Technical  Report. 

Louisville  Univ.,  Kentucky 

OEC-6-10-035 

EDRS  Price  0.25;0.72 

Descriptors:  exceptional  child  research; 
visually  handicapped;  braille;  tactual 
perception;  sensory  experience;  sensory 
training;  performance  factors;  redun- 
dancy; blind;  reading 

Groups  of  24  blind  adults  (all  skilled 
braille  readers)  and  24  sighted  college 
students  were  compared  on  a tactual 
identification  of  form  task  in  which 
raised  dots  were  used.  The  two  informa- 
tion parameters,  complexity  and  redun- 
dancy of  the  dots,  were  assessed  using 
punctiform  metric  figures  resembling 
histograms  and  similar  in  size  and  spac- 
ing to  standard  braille  dots.  The  task 
was  to  decide  which,  if  either,  of  the  two 
comparison  stimuli  was  identical  to  the 
standard  stimulus.  A 4 x 2 x 2 factorial 
design  was  employed.  Statistically  sig- 
nificant results  were  found  between  the 
visual  status  groups,  between  levels  of 
complexity,  and  between  random  and 
redundant  figures  (p  is  less  than  .01  in 
each  case).  Also,  the  interactions  be- 
tween groups  and  complexity,  groups 
and  type  of  figures,  and  complexity  and 
type  of  figures  were  found  to  be  statisti- 
cally reliable  (p  is  less  than  .01)  in  each 
case.  Findings  indicated  that  efficiency 
of  performance  tends  to  decline  with 
increments  in  stimulus  complexity.  The 
overall  trend  toward  greater  efficiency  of 
performance  with  random  than  with 
redundant  figures  was  found  to  accord 
with  previous  findings  regarding  the 
variables  of  the  information  parameters 
using  visual  stimuli.  The  conclusion  was 
that  the  information  handling  approach 
taps  a single  process  of  form  perception 
in  man.  The  study  also  suggests  revision 
of  the  present  braille  code  to  expand  its 
2x3  braille  matrix  to  a 4 x 4 size  for 
increased  braille  reading  rate  and  ac- 
commodation of  technical  symbols  in 
various  sciences.  Diagrams  showing 
samples  of  cell  matrices  of  different 
complexity  and  metric  figures  using 
braille  dots  and  a graph  showing  per- 
formance differences  are  included.  A 
bibliography  lists  18  items.  (KH) 
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Biennial  Conference  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
(48th,  Salt  Lake  City,  June  26-30, 
1966). 

American  Assn.  Of  Instructors  Of  The 
Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 

EDRS  Price  0.50;4.84 

Descriptors:  exceptional  child  research; 
reading;  teaching  methods;  braille;  vis- 
ually handicapped;  blind;  partially  sight- 
ed; educational  research;  multiply  hand- 
icapped; adolescents;  children;  libraries; 


conference  reports;  library  services; 
mobility  aids;  preschool  children;  pres- 
chool programs;  reading  improvement; 
reading  instruction;  reading  machines; 
sensory  aids;  visually  handicapped  mob- 
ility; instructional  materials;  speech 
compression;  secondary  school  students; 
visual  stimuli;  visually  handicapped  or- 
ientation 

The  theme  of  the  convention  was 
Research-Key  to  Progress,  and  papers 
were  delivered  in  the  following  areas— 
(1)  research  on  the  teaching  of  reading 
and  improving  reading  skills,  (2)  re- 
search on  independent  living  skills  and 
orientation,  mobility,  and  travel,  (3) 
research  on  the  child  with  limited  but 
useful  vision,  (4)  research  on  the  multi- 
handicapped child,  and  (5)  research  on 
listening,  technical  devices,  and  teaching 
methods.  Special  papers  and  reports 
were  given  on  (1)  philosophy  and  goals 
of  a preschool  program,  (2)  how  shall  we 
serve  our  visually  handicapped  pres- 
chool children,  (3)  libraries  and  library 
services  for  visually  handicapped,  and 
(4)  enrichment  through  a touch  and 
learn  center.  Presidential,  committee, 
and  business  reports  are  included.  (MU) 
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Bateman,  Barbara  D. 

Reading  and  Psycholinguistic  Pro- 
cesses of  Partially  Seeing  Children. 
CEC  Research  Monograph,  Series,  A, 
Number  5. 

Council  For  Exceptional  Children, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

EDRS  mf 

The  Council  For  Exceptional  Children, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036  ($2.00). 

Descriptors:  exceptional  child  research; 
visually  handicapped;  language;  read- 
ing; partially  sighted;  psycholinguistics; 
visual  acuity;  reading  speed;  reading 
achievement;  reading  comprehension; 
grade  1;  grade  2;  grade  3;  grade  4; 
language  tests;  language  ability;  lan- 
guage learning  levels;  intelligence;  men- 
tal age;  vision;  reading  tests;  Illinois 
Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities;  ITPA 

To  investigate  the  effects  of  visual 
defect  on  the  reading  and  psycholinguis- 
tic processes,  results  were  obtained  for 
partially  seeing  children  (grades  1 to  4, 
mean  IQ  100)  on  the  Monroe  Reading 
Examination,  Gates  Speed  and  Accura- 
cy Tests,  Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic 
Abilities  (ITPA),  and  Standford-Binet 
Intelligence  Scale.  Reading  scores  were 
below  grade  level  for  grade  4 and  at 
grade  level  for  grade  3,  lowest  on  oral 
reading  and  highest  on  the  Gates  com- 
prehension tests,  and  below  average  for 
mental  age,  grade  placement,  and  read- 
ing speed,  but  higher  than  average  in 
accuracy.  IQ  was  related  positively  with 
reading  in  relation  to  grade  level,  but 
negatively  with  reading  in  relation  to 
mental  age.  The  subjects  made  no  exces- 
sive errors  of  any  kind;  error  types  and 
the  degree  of  visual  defect  did  not  differ 
significantly.  However,  children  with  re- 


fractive defects  read  less  well  than  the 
other  subjects.  On  the  ITPA,  the  subjects 
performed  significantly  less  well  than 
normals  on  visual  decoding,  motor  en- 
coding, visual-motor  sequential,  and  vis- 
ual-motor association  subtests,  but  did 
not  differ  on  the  auditory-vocal  channel 
subtests.  ITPA  performance  was  related 
to  eye  condition  only  through  the  indi- 
rect effect  of  visual  acuity.  Reading 
achievement  was  positively  correlated 
with  the  three  ITPA  subtests  at  the 
automatic-sequential  level.  Eight  figures, 
12  tables,  four  case  histories,  and  32 
references  are  provided.  (JD) 
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Braille  Research  and  Development 
Conference  Proceedings  (Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Cam- 
bridge, November  18,  1966). 

Sensory  Aids  Evaluation  Development 
Center,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
EDRS  mf,hc 

Descriptors;  exceptional  child  research; 
visually  handicapped;  braille;  comput- 
ers; blind;  media  research;  computer 
programs;  conference  reports;  electronic 
equipment;  machine  translation;  partial- 
ly sighted;  production  techniques;  pro- 
graming; reading  research;  reading 
speed;  research  projects;  tactual  percep- 
tion; conference  reports;  Sensory  Aids 
Evaluation  and  Development  Center; 
Brailletran 

The  conference  papers  include:  a study 
of  braille  production,  distribiTtion,  and 
use  by  Louis  Goldish;  automated  braille 
and  the  profession  of  programing  for  the 
blind  by  Theodor  D.  Sterling;  braille- 
tran, a comprehensive  braille  transcrip- 
tion program  by  John  J.  Boyer;  small 
computers  and  grade  2 braille  by  Ed- 
ward L.  Glaser;  reading  and  reading 
braille  by  A.  P.  Brunwald;  computer 
translation  of  grade  2 braille  by  Robert 
Haynes;  braille  research  at  George  Pea- 
body College  by  Richard  W.  Woodcock; 
the  effects  of  pattern  complexity  and 
redundancy  on  the  tactual  recognition  of 
metric  figures  by  Emerson  Foulke  and 
Joel  Warm;  computer  programing  and 
the  blind  by  Donald  Bishop;  computer 
production  of  braille  at  the  Royal  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind  by  Clive 
Windebank;  computer  conversion  of 
compositors  tapes  to  grade  2 braille  by 
Ann  and  Joseph  Schack;  braille  embos- 
ser and  display  systems  by  Dwight  M. 
Baumann;  and  advances  in  braille  em- 
bossing by  Ray  E.  Morrison.  (CG) 
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Kederis,  Cleves  J.  And  Others 
Training  for  Increasing  Braille  Read- 
ing Rates.  Final  Report. 

American  Printing  House  For  The 
Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion (DHEW),  Washington,  D.  C. 

EDRS  mf.hc 
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Descriptors:  exceptional  child  research: 


visually  handicapped;  reading;  braille; 
motivation;  tachistoscopes;  reading 
speed;  reading  comprehension;  pacing; 
reading  tests;  teaching  machines;  test 
results;  positive  reinforcement 

Two  studies  used  controlled  exposure 
devices  in  attempts  to  improve  braille 
reading.  The  three  null  hypotheses  test- 
ed were  that  reading  practice  under 
controlled  exposure  does  not  increase 
reading  rates,  any  increase  will  not  be 
maintained,  and  no  differences  in  com- 
prehension occur  because  of  practice. 
Subjects  were  selected  by  the  Gates 
Basic  Reading  Test  and  randomly  as- 
signed to  experimental  and  control 
groups.  The  first  group  of  three  subjects 
in  grades  6 to  12  was  divided  into  fast, 
average,  and  slow  readers  at  each  of 
three  grade  levels,  while  the  second 
study  chose  the  16  highest  and  16  lowest 
scorers.  The  first  study  trained  the  ex- 
perimental subjects  in  22  half-hour  ses- 
sions on  consecutive  days  with  the  tach- 
istotactometer,  and  reading  test  forms 
were  administered  one  month  prior  to 
training,  immediately  following  train- 
ing, and  1 to  2 months  after  training.  In 
the  second  study,  experimental  subjects 
practiced  paced  reading  (with  attempted 
increases  of  two  and  one-half  words  per 
minute  each  day)  for  20  half-hour  ses- 
sions on  consecutive  days,  using  two 
books  with  vocabulary  grade  levels  5 to 
9 and  7 to  adult  on  the  IBM  Braille 
Reading  Machine.  The  null  hypotheses 
were  confirmed  in  both  studies.  Signifi- 
cant reduction  in  reading  time  occurred 
on  the  motivated  tests  in  both  studies  (p 
less  than  .001  and  p less  than  .01 
respectively)  in  all  the  experimental  and 
control  groups.  (DF) 
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Publ.  Date  Feb  69  27p. 

Educational  Aids  for  Visually  Handi- 
capped. 

American  Printing  House  For  The 
Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
Office  Of  Education  (DHEW),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  Bureau  Of  Education  For 
The  Handicapped 
EDRS  mf,hc 

Descriptors:  exceptional  child  educa- 
tion; visually  handicapped;  instructional 
materials;  sciences;  braille;  catalogs; 
reading;  handwriting;  sensory  aids;  deaf 
blind;  electronic  equipment;  games;  so- 
cial studies;  typewriting;  health  educa- 
tion; language  arts;  mathematics;  mobil- 
ity aids;  audio  equipment;  music  mag- 
nification methods;  paper  (materials); 
physical  education;  cooking  instruction; 
sewing  instruction;  preschool  education; 
industrial  arts 

Listings  specifying  source  and  cost  are 
provided  of  tactile  aids  and  materials 
designed  for  the  visually  handicapped. 
Items  are  presented  in  the  following 
categories:  supply  sources  and  catalogs 
for  aids'  braille  devices,  including  dupli- 
cators, reading  and  writing  aids,  reading 
readiness  materials,  and  writing  ma- 
chines, slates,  and  styluses;  deaf  blind 
aids;  electronin  devices;  games,  includ- 
ing general  and  card  games,  chess  and 


checkers,  and  puzzles;  mobility  aids; 
optical  aids  and  instruments;  paper  and 
binders;  personal  aids;  preschool  devices 
and  materials;  reading  aids;  and  record- 
ing and  sound  equipment.  Additional 
categories  of  listings  are  in  the  subject 
areas  of  geography  and  social  studies, 
handwriting  and  typewriting,  health  ed- 
ucation, language  arts,  mathematics 
(general,  counting,  geometric,  linear 
measurement,  slates,  and  time),  music, 
physical  education,  practical  arts  (cook- 
ing and  sewing),  science,  and  vocational 
education  (industrial  arts).  (JD) 
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Nolan,  Carson  Y.;  Kederis,  Cleves  J. 

Perceptual  Factors  in  Braille  Word 
Recognition. 

American  Printing  House  For  The 
Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Depart- 
ment Of  Educational  Research 
National  Institute  For  Neurological  Dis- 
eases And  Blindness,  Bethesda,  Mary- 
land 
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American  Foundation  For  The  Blind, 
Inc.,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10011  ($3.00). 

Descriptors:  exceptional  child  research; 
visually  handicapped;  braille;  word  re- 
cognition; tactual  perception;  research 
reviews  (publications);  readability;  con- 
text clues;  orthographic  symbols;  read- 
ing speed;  slow  learners;  training 

A description  of  braille  and  a review  of 
research  on  this  topic  are  discussed. 
Summaries  are  presented  of  nine  re- 
search studies  which  are  also  presented 
in  full;  conclusions  and  duplication  of 
the  research  are  considered.  The  nine 
reports  cover  the  following  topics:  ef- 
fects of  word  length,  familiarity,  and 
orthography,  influence  of  numbers  and 
position  of  dots,  and  influence  of  braille 
contractions  on  recognition  thresholds; 
effects  of  context  on  recognition  thresh- 
olds for  words  varying  in  length,  fami- 
liarity, and  orthography;  effects  of  con- 
text on  recognition  times  for  the  stimu- 
lus words  of  the  second  study;  effects  of 
familiarity,  length,  and  orthography  on 
the  recognition  thresholds  of  braille 
words  at  the  elementary  school  level; 
braille  word  recognition  by  low  intelli- 
gence readers;  and  the  effect  of  charac- 
ter recognition  training  on  braille  read- 
ing. Appendixes  include  stimulus  words 
used  in  the  studies,  stimulus  words  for 
Study  5 in  context,  and  a short  story 
with  stimulus  words  in  italics.  (RJ) 
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Horn,  Thomas  D.;  Ebert,  Dorothy  J. 
Books  for  the  Partially  Sighted  Child. 
National  Council  Of  Teachers  Of  En- 
glish, Champaign,  Illinois 
EDRS  mf 

National  Council  Of  Teachers  Of  En- 
glish, 508  South  Sixth  Street,  Cham- 
paign, Illinois  61820  (Stock  No.  42304, 
HC  $1.00). 


Descriptors:  supplementary  reading  ma- 
terials; annotated  bibliographies;  biblio- 
graphies; childrens  books;  elementary 
education;  literature;  reading  difficulty; 
reading  materials;  visually  handicapped; 
partially  sighted 

This  annotated  bibliography  of  books 
selected  according  to  typography,  type 
of  illustration,  and  literary  worth  is 
intended  to  meet  the  need  for  a high-in- 
terest  supplementary  reading  list  for 
partially  sighted  children  in  grades  1-8. 
The  books  are  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions, non  fiction,  fiction,  and  easy 
books,  and  are  grouped  according  to 
subject  areas.  Notations  include  infor- 
mation about  price,  type  size,  type  face, 
leading,  and  approximate  grade  level. 
(MP) 
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Harley,  Randall  K. 

Comparison  of  Several  Approaches 
for  Teaching  Braille  Reading  to  Blind 
Children.  Final  Report. 

George  Peabody  College  For  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tennessee 
Office  Of  Education  (DHEW),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  Bureau  Of  Education  For 
The  Handicapped 
EDRS  mf,hc 
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Descriptors:  exceptional  child  research; 
visually  handicapped;  braille;  reading 
instruction;  blind;  partially  sighted;  pro- 
gram development;  program  evaluation; 
instructional  materials;  reading  materi- 
als; beginning  reading;  research  needs; 
initial  teaching  alphabet 

To  develop  and  test  materials  to  be  used 
in  a later  2-year  study  to  compare  six 
approaches  in  teaching  braille  reading, 
materials  in  grade  1 and  grade  2,  braille, 
and  phonemic  braille  media  (both  analy- 
tic and  synthetic  approaches),  39  sub- 
jects from  six  residential  schools  were 
evaluated.  Special  books  were  embossed 
in  grade  1 and  phonemic  braille,  and 
phonemic  codes  were  prepared  for  use 
with  the  analytic  and  synthetic  readers. 
The  teachers  were  given  a 3-day  work- 
shop preceding  the  program.  They  made 
daily  progress  reports  and  their  reac- 
tions were  used  in  the  evaluation  of  each 
approach.  At  the  end  of  the  1-year 
program  the  results  indicated  that  pho- 
nemic braille  could  be  used  with  begin- 
ning braille  readers;  the  analytic  ap- 
proach appeared  to  function  more  effec- 
tively for  the  phonemic  materials  than 
the  synthetic  approach;  grade  1 ap- 
proaches were  not  adequately  measured; 
and  further  research  is  necessary  with 
development  of  more  adequate  materials 
utilized  to  make  generalizations  con- 
cerning approaches  in  braille  reading. 
(Author/JM) 
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Bleiberg.  Robyn 

Is  There  a Need  for  a Specially 
Designed  Reading  Series  for  Begin- 


ning  Blind  Headers? 
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New  Outlook  For  The  Blind;  V64  N5 
PI35-8  May  1970 

Descriptors;  exceptional  child  research; 
visually  handicapped;  reading;  instruc- 
tional materials;  evaluation;  beginning 
reading;  teacher  attitudes;  blind 

In  order  to  examine  the  need  for  new 
material  to  teach  reading  to  blind  child- 
ren, a questionnaire  was  sent  to  101 
teachers  of  the  blind.  Results  showed 
that  64.4%  of  the  teachers  expressed  a 
need  for  a new  beginning  series  and 
77.4%  stated  that  they  would  use  such  a 
series.  Several  additional  responses  such 
as  the  rating  popularity  of  presently 
used  series  are  also  reported.  Unique 
problems  in  learning  braille  are  noted, 
and  recommended  characteristics  for  a 
new  series  are  provided.  (RD) 
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Harley,  Randall  K.;  Rawls,  Rachel 
Comparison  of  Several  Approaches 
for  Teaching  Braille  Reading  to  Blind 
Children. 
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Education  Of  The  Visually  Handi- 
capped; V2  N2  P47-51  May  1970 

Descriptors:  exceptional  child  research; 
visually  handicapped;  reading  instruc- 
tion; braille;  teaching  methods;  phonem- 
ics;  instructional  materials 

To  determine  the  best  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  beginning  braille  reading, 
the  study  used  grade  1,  grade  2,  and 
phonemic  braille  media  in  both  the 
synthetic  and  analytical  approaches  in 
each  for  six  classes  of  visually  handi- 
capped children  (mean  IQ  82,  median 
age  7.7  years).  The  Slosson  Oral  Read- 
ing Test  and  the  Gilmore  Oral  Reading 
Test  were  administered  at  the  end  of  1 
year  of  training  with  the  following  re- 
sults; synthetic-grade  2 approaches  ap- 
peared to  be  superior  to  the  synthetic- 
phonemic;  the  analytic  approach  ap- 
peared to  function  more  effectively  for 
the  phonemic  materials;  the  effective- 
ness of  grade  1 approaches  was  not 
adequately  measured;  and  a longer  study 
with  more  subjects  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine more  accurately  the  best  approach 
to  braille  reading.  (Author/JM) 
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Brugler,  J.  S.;  Young,  W.  T. 

Reading  Aid  for  the  Blind. 

Stanford  University,  California,  Depart- 
ment Of  Electrical  Engineering 
EDRS  not  available 
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May  1970 

Descriptors:  visually  handicapped;  ma- 
chine translation;  reading;  tactual  per- 
ception 

A system  that  provides  the  blind  with 
direct  access  to  printed  materials  for  the 
sighted  is  discussed.  The  development  of 
reading  machines  for  the  blind  is  consi- 


dered, however,  the  focus  is  oh  a direct- 
translation  machine  with  tactile  output. 
The  way  in  which  the  machine  operates 
is  described.  (RJ) 
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Rosen,  Carl  L. 

Visual  Deficiencies  and  Reading  Disa- 
bility. 

EDRS  mf,hc 

This  Article  Appeared  In  The  Journal 
Of  Reading,  Vol.  9,  Oct.,  1965. 

Descriptors:  exceptional  child  educa- 
tion; reading;  visually  handicapped; 
reading  difficulty;  reading  research;  vi- 
sion; vision  tests;  school  responsibility; 
research  reviews  (publications);  visual 
perception;  reading  instruction;  reading 
diagnosis;  ametropia;  aniseikonia;  heter- 
ophoria;  sensory  deprivation 

The  role  of  visual  sensory  deficiencies  in 
the  causation  of  reading  disability  is 
discussed.  Previous  and  current  research 
studies  dealing  with  specific  visual  prob- 
lems which  have  been  found  to  be 
negatively  related  to  successful  reading 
achievement  are  listed  for  farsighted- 
ness, astigmatism,  binocular  incoordina- 
tion, and  fusional  difficulties.  The  four 
primary  responsibilities  of  the  school 
concerning  visual  problems  as  applica- 
ble to  the  classroom  teacher  which  are 
described  are  the  detection  of  visual 
problems,  the  referral  of  the  child  to 
those  professionally  qualified,  the  adjust- 
ments of  instructional  technique,  meth- 
ods, and  expectations  based  upon  the 
nature  and  severity  of  the  visual  prob- 
lem, and  leadership  and  participation  in 
research.  (MC) 
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Birch,  Jack  W.  And  Others 
School  Achievement  and  Effect  of 
Type  Size  on  Reading  in  Visually 
Handicapped  Children. 

Office  Of  Education  (DHEW),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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Descriptors;  exceptional  child  research; 
visually  handicapped;  partially  sighted; 
large  type  materials;  reading  materials; 
reading  skills;  elementary  school  stu- 
dents; demography;  visual  acuity;  aca- 
demic achievement 

To  study  school  achievement  to  estab- 
lish criteria  for  type  size  to  be  used,  data 
was  collected  on  an  original  sample  of 
1,084  partially  sighted  children  in  grades 
5 and  6,  and  five  equivalent  forms  of  a 
standardized  test  containing  school-like 
reading  tasks,  each  form  in  a different 
type  size,  were  administered.  A best  size 
type  for  each  child  was  determined.  A 
standardized  achievement  test  in  appro- 
priate type  sizes  was  then  administered, 
additional  data  collected,  and  a statisti- 
cal analysis  performed.  Results  and  con- 
clusions relative  to  demographic  data, 
intelligence,  visual  acuity,  reading  speed 
and  comprehension,  school  achieve- 


ment, reading  distance,  type  size,  and 
relationships  of  certain  disabilities  and 
selected  educational  variables  are  pre- 
sented. Stated  are  implications  for  spe- 
cial education  practices,  vocational  re- 
habilitation, teacher  education,  and  re- 
search. A separate  summary  of  the  pro- 
ject accompanies  the  text.  (KW) 
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The  Future  of  Reading  for  Partially 
Seeing  Children. 
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Reading  Teacher;  V24  N3  P195-202 
Dec  1970 

Descriptors:  exceptional  child  educa- 
tion; visually  handicapped;  partially 
sighted;  reading;  prediction;  teaching 
methods;  reading  materials 

The  article  considers  the  future  reading 
of  partially  seeing  children  in  the  light 
of  new  developments  in  improving  vi- 
sion and  improving  reading  instruction 
through  advances  in  technology,  reading 
research,  parent  education,  and  know- 
ledge of  child  growth.  Discussed  are  the 
definition  of  the  partially  seeing  child, 
the  necessity  for  early  identification,  the 
role  of  parents  during  the  preschool 
years,  and  optimum  physical  conditions 
for  reading  in  school.  The  future  of 
beginning  reading  instruction  is  envi- 
sioned in  terms  of  attention  to  vision, 
assessment  of  reading  readiness,  meth- 
ods, and  materials.  The  picture  of  read- 
ing at  later  levels  considers  the  older 
child,  mechanical  aids,  class  organiza- 
tion, comprehension,  study  skills,  and 
materials.  (KW) 
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Non- Visual  Communication:  IX. 

Reading  by  Touch  (continued). 
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capped; V2  N4  PI 22-4  Dec  1970 

Descriptors;  visually  handicapped;  read- 
ing speed;  visual  perception;  tactual  per- 
ception; braille;  reading;  research  pro- 
jects 

One  of  a series  of  articles  on  non-visual 
communication,  the  article  reviews 
some  experimental  results  that  suggest 
perceptual  factors  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  explaining  the  perform- 
ance (reading  rate)  of  Braille  readers. 
Experiments  cited  concern  the  compari- 
son of  visual  reading  and  touch  reading, 
how  quickly  one  can  perceive  individual 
letters  or  groups  of  letters,  and  the 
differences  in  reading  speed  when  the 
reader  can  perceive  only  one  letter  at  a 
time  (by  sight  or  touch)  and  when  he  can 
experience  whole  words.  Results  suggest 
that  when  visual  readers  can  obtain 
information  about  written  language  only 
in  the  same  amounts  as  Braille  readers 
(i.e.,  one  letter  at  a time),  the  perform- 
ance of  the  visual  and  Braille  readers  are 
comparable.  (KW) 
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How  lo  Build  a Closed-Circuit  Televi- 
sion Reading  Aid. 
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Research  Bulletin;  N21  P49-76  Aug 

1970 

Descriptors:  visually  handicapped;  par- 
tially sighted;  reading  materials;  equip- 
ment; , technology;  equipment  utiliza- 
tion; te^vision 

Designed  to  aid  visually  handicapped 
persons,  a detailed  description  of  a 
closed-circuit  television  reading  aid  is 
given.  The  article  discusses  selection  of 
television  equipment  and  describes  in 
detail  the  writer’s  design  for  a camera 
stand.  Dimensional  drawings  are  includ- 
ed and  ideas  for  possible  improvements 
in  television  reading  aids  are  discussed. 
(CD) 
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Rex,  Evelyn  J. 

A Study  of  Basal  Readers  and  Experi- 
mental Supplementary  Instructional 
Materials  for  Teaching  Primary  Read- 
ing in  Braille.  Part  II:  Instructional 
Materials  for  Teaching  Reading  in 
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Descriptors:  exceptional  child  education; 
visually  handicapped;  instructional  mate- 
rials; basic  reading;  braille;  reading  mate- 
rials; basal  readers 

The  article  presents  part  II  of  a two  part 
series  on  basal  readers  and  instructional 
materials  for  teaching  primary  reading  in 
braille.  Part  I discussed  the  findings  of 
an  analysis  of  braille  features  in  basal 
readers.  The  second  part  is  concerned 
with  the  application  of  the  results  of  the 
analysis.  The  development  of  experimen- 
tal materials  with  the  thought  that  they 
could  become  the  basis  of  a more  exten- 
sive set  of  materials  intended  for  blind 
children  is  described,  and  a pilot  study 
of  the  materials  to  test  their  effectiveness 
is  reported.  Suggestions  are  made  for 
further  use  of  the  results  of  the  analysis 
such  as  in  early  reading  instruction,  rem- 
edial instructional  materials,  transition 
from  print  to  braille,  word  recognition, 
phonic  instruction,  and  basal  readers  as 
instructional  material.  (CD) 
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Descriptors:  exceptional  child  education; 
visually  handicapped;  reading  speed; 
braille 

The  article  is  the  tenth  in  a series  dealing 


with  reading  by  touch.  The  problem  of 
the  slow  rate  at  which  braille  is  read  by 
most  readers,  and  measures  which  might 
be  taken  to  alleviate  the  situation  are 
considered.  Research  in  the  field  is  cited 
for  possible  solutions  to  the  problem. 
One  hypothesis  suggested  is  that  of  hav- 
ing a continuous  line  of  moving  braille 
characters  passing  beneath  the  fingertips; 
another  proposes  reorganization  of  the 
braille  characters  on  the  page  in  order  to 
increase  the  number  that  can  be  read  at 
any  one  time.  Future  articles  in  the  se- 
ries will  feature  other  suggestions  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  (CD) 
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Descriptors:  exceptional  child  research; 
visually  handicapped;  braille;  tactile  ad- 
aptation; blind;  reading  speed 

The  article  is  the  last  of  11  installments 
(Reading  by  Touch)  in  a series  on  nonvi- 
sual communication.  Reference  is  made 
to  the  previous  installment  in  the  series 
which  considered  measures  to  improve 
the  reading  rate  when  using  the  braille 
code.  The  final  article  considers  the  pos- 
sibility of  recoding  the  language  so  that 
more  meaning  than  is  represented  by  a 
single  letter  can  be  specified  with  each 
code  character.  The  author  asserts  that 
there  must  be  an  increased  supply  of  dot 
patterns  to  which  meanings  can  be  as- 
signed if  the  number  of  contractions  in 
the  braille  code  is  to  be  greatly  in- 
creased. The  possibility  that  the  supply 
of  dot  patterns  could  be  increased  by 
adding  locations  to  the  cell  in  which 
braille  characters  are  formed  or  by  add- 
ing columns  to  the  cell  in  which  charac- 
ters are  formed  is  explored.  A short 
summation  of  the  series  concludes  the 
article.  (CD) 
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Teacher  Produced  Slides  Aid  Reading 
for  Low  Vision  Children. 
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P202-8  Sum  1971 

Descriptors:  exceptional  child  education; 
partially  sighted;  audiovisual  aids;  slides; 
reading;  visually  handicapped;  teacher 
developed  materials 

Suggested  is  the  use  of  a 35mm  slide 
projector  and  teacher  produced  35mm 
slides  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  low 
vision  children  in  a standard  reading  pro- 
gram. The  slide  technique  is  recommend- 
ed because  it  can  present  words  in  al- 
most any  size  needed  and  because  it 
minimizes  laborious  and  time  consuming 
linear  scanning  movements  by  the  stu- 
dent. A reflection  box  teamed  with  an 
automatic  slide  projector  can  become  an 
automatic  programed  teaching  machine. 


Coordination  with  a tape  recorder  is  also 
suggested.  Illustrated  instructions  for 
slide  preparation  by  the  teacher  are  giv- 
en. (KW) 
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Deployment  of  Reading  Machines  for 
the  Blind. 
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Bulletin  of  Prosthetics  Research;  P144-56 
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Descriptors;  exceptional  child  education; 
visually  handicapped;  partially  sighted; 
program  development;  reading;  equip- 
ment; equipment  utilization;  history 

History  of  reading  machine  develop- 
ments for  the  20th  century  is  sketched 
with  emphasis  first,  on  changing  attitudes 
toward  blindness  and  the  blind  and  sec- 
ond. on  educational  and  vocational  adv- 
ances demonstrated  by  the  blind.  The 
need  for  some  partially  sighted  persons 
to  independently  read  limited  amounts  of 
inkprint  is  noted.  Existing  devices  in 
1971  with  either  audible  or  tactile  outputs 
permitting  partially  sighted  persons  to 
read  are  mentioned.  A program  is  then 
outlined  to  describe  the  means  of  deploy- 
ing a portable  reading  machine,  now 
available,  to  a population  of  at  least  500 
blind  persons  thought  to  be  capable  of 
using  the  machine.  The  machine  is  said 
to  be  useful  to  partially  sighted  persons 
working  with  computers  using  the  binary 
system,  and  to  other  partially  sighted 
persons.  (CB) 
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Descriptors;  exceptional  child  services; 
visually  handicapped;  physically  handi- 
capped; reading  materials;  talking  books; 
national  programs;  tape  recordings; 
phonograph  records 

Described  are  the  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Braille  Press  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  for  providing  records,  tapes,  or 
cassettes  of  books  to  persons  unable  to 
use  standard  printed  material.  Explained 
are  how  to  request  a tape  recording  of 
any  book  from  the  National  Braille 
Press,  who  may  request  tapes,  how  long 
it  takes,  and  the  minimal  costs  involved. 
The  description  of  the  offerings  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  focuses  upon  the 
Talking  Book  program.  Machines  needed 
to  play  the  Talking  Book  materials,  how 
repairs  on  the  machines  can  be  arranged 
at  no  cost,  how  to  register  a child  for  the 
Talking  Book  program,  and  how  to  order 
Talking  Books  are  indicated.  (KW) 
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A Comparison  of  Three  Reading  Me- 
dia for  the  Blind:  Braille,  Normal  Re- 
cording, and  Compressed  Speech. 
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Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped; 
V4  N2  P40-4  May  1972 

Descriptors:  exceptional  child  research; 
visually  handicapped;  reading  compre- 
hension; reading  speed;  speech  compres- 
sion; reading  materials;  braille 

Reading  comprehension  and  speed  were 
studied  in  104  visually  handicapped  stu- 
dents, who  were  given  a reading  test  in 
braille,  by  listening  to  normal  recording, 
and  by  listening  to  compressed  speech. 
Results  indicated  that  there  was  no  dif- 
ference in  comprehension  among  the 
three  reading  materials.  It  was  also 
found  that  reading  by  braille  took  ap- 
proximately twice  as  long  as  reading  by 
listening  to  normal  recording  and  approx- 
imately three  times  as  long  as  listening  to 
compressed  speech.  (CB) 
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Exploring  the  Potential  of  the  Monocu- 
larly  Blind  for  Faster  Reading. 
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1 972 

Descriptors:  exceptional  child  research; 
partially  sighted;  gifted;  speed  reading; 
reading  speed;  visually  handicapped; 
adolescents 

The  study  investigated  the  page-at-a- 
glance  reading  phenomenon  in  two  gifted 
adolescent  readers  who  used  only  mono- 
cular vision  (although  they  had  sight  in 
both  eyes).  The  study  also  explored  im- 
plications for  teaching  the  monocularly 
blind  to  read  faster.  It  was  assumed  that 
if  the  subjects  could  maintain  phenome- 
nal reading  rates  with  one  eye  masked 
and  still  comprehend  over  70'^  of  materi- 
al read,  similarly  gifted  monocularly 
blind  students  might  do  likewise.  A pho- 
toelectric nystagmographic(  PENG)  instru- 
ment recorded  duration  of  fixations  made 
during  reading.  Using  only  the  right  eye. 
the  two  subjects  were  able  to  scan  non- 
fictional  articles  of  general  interest  at 
rates  of  less  than  I second  per  page  with 
excellent  comprehension.  Suggested  con- 
tributing factors  were  the  conditioning 
process  of  a reinforced  reading  program, 
above  average  reading  ability  before  the 
program,  highly  developed  eidetic  image- 
ry. and  strong  dominance  personality 
traits.  (KW) 
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Improving  Braille  Reading. 
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Descriptors:  exceptional  child  research; 
visually  handicapped;  secondary  school 
students;  braille;  reading  skills;  reading 
speed;  reading  comprehension;  reading 
tests 

Seventy-two  high  school  students  from 
three  state  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  midwest  participated  in  an 


experiment  to  determine  the  effect  of 
instruction  for  increasing  speed  and  ac- 
curacy of  recognition  of  the  one-cell 
whole  word  and  part-word  signs,  the 
two-cell  contractions,  and  short-form 
words  in  English  Braille  on  braille  read- 
ing skills.  Two  forms  of  the  Oral  Read- 
ing Test  developed  by  the  investigator, 
averaging  705  words  in  length,  were 
used.  Six  criterion  measures  were  estab- 
lished to  evaluate  the  effect  of  a l5-day 
training  program.  Criteria  were  gain  in 
silent  reading  speeed  on  silent  reading 
test,  gain  in  accuracy  on  comprehension 
test  of  silent  reading  test,  gain  in  oral 
reading  speed  on  both  an  individually 
administered  oral  reading  test  and  on  the 
braille  code  recognition  test,  and  gain  in 
accuracy  on  braille  code  recognition  test. 
Pretest  and  posttest  results  indicated  that 
the  experimental  group  increased  its  si- 
lent reading  speed  by  30%  or  29  words 
per  minute  with  only  a minimal  loss  in 
comprehension  scores,  which  was 
thought  to  be  the  most  significant  finding 
of  the  study.  Statistically  significant  dif- 
ferences were  also  found  on  posttests  in 
favor  of  the  experimental  group  over  the 
control  group  in  increased  accuracy  and 
speed  on  the  braille  code  recognition 
test.  Concluding  comments  focused  on 
the  potential  improvement  in  reading 
skills  of  high  school  braille  readers  by 
participation  in  a short  course  on  braille 
code  recognition.  (CB) 
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Descriptors:  exceptional  child  education; 
visually  handicapped;  reading;  reading 
ability;  reading  readiness;  educational 
methods 

Print  reading  for  visually  handicapped 
children  is  discussed  from  the  viewpoint 
that  teaching  approaches  encouraging 
print  reading  are  essential  because  of 
both  increased  reading  demands  placed 
on  the  grade  school  child  and  accelerated 
trend  toward  integration  of  visually 
handicapped  child  with  sighted  peers  in 
regular  schools.  Sight  utilization  is  said 
to  be  a concern  with  functional  use  of 
vision.  Provision  of  optimum  reading 
conditions  and  corrective  lenses  for  near 
vision  are  reported  to  enable  the  handi- 
capped child  to  read  standard  print. 
Elaborated  on  are  different  factors  of 
reading  conditions  such  as  illumination, 
quality  of  print,  reading  posture,  flexible 
reading  distance,  and  optical  aids. 
Reading  readiness  of  the  child,  with 
emphasis  on  visual  discrimination,  and  a 
language-experience  approach  to  reading 
instruction  that  is  child-centered  are  re- 
viewed, as  well  as  relevant  reading  mate- 
rials for  different  ages.  (CB) 

ABSTRACT  137 

EC  05  0137  ED  069  062 

Publ.  Date  72  34p. 

Communication  and  Computation 


Skills  for  Blind  Students  Attending 
Public  Schools. 

Suffolk  County  Board  of  Cooperative 
Educational  Services,  Dix  Hills,  N.  Y. 
EDRS  mf,hc 

Descriptors;  exceptional  child  education; 
visually  handicapped;  teaching  methods; 
braille;  communication  skills;  reading; 
reading  readiness;  writing  skills;  mathe- 
matics; itinerant  teachers;  public  schools; 
Nemeth  Code 

Outlined  are  evaluative  and  instructional 
procedures  used  by  itinerant  teachers  of 
blind  children  in  public  schools  to  teach 
readiness  for  braille  reading  and  writing, 
as  well  as  braille  reading  and  writing, 
signature  writing,  and  the  Nemeth  Code 
of  braille  mathematics  and  scientific  no- 
tation. Readiness  for  braille  reading  and 
writing  is  considered  in  terms  of  attitudi- 
nal  readiness,  physical  evaluation,  social 
and  emotional  readiness,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  tactile  discrimination  and 
prewriting  skills.  Noted  are  aims  and 
techniques  of  teaching  braille,  mechanics 
of  reading  braille  for  different  age  groups 
from  kindergarten  through  senior  high 
school,  and  problems  inherent  in  the  use 
of  braille  such  as  difficulties  with  unwiel- 
dy or  hard  to  obtain  volumes  and  confu- 
sion due  to  the  multiple  uses  of  braille 
symbols.  Examined  are  techniques  for 
teaching  braille  writing,  the  use  of  the 
slate  and  stylus  for  braille  writing,  and 
the  mechanics  of  signature  writing. 
Listed  are  supplementary  aids  for  teach- 
ing the  Nemeth  Code  to  kindergarteners 
through  senior  high  school  students  as 
well  as  aids  and  devices  for  supplemen- 
tary mathematics  and  science.  (GW) 

ABSTRACT  1356 

EC  05  1356  ED  N.A. 

Publ.  Date  Mar  73  8p- 

Miller,  William  H.;  Porter,  Jeffrey  E. 
“Read  It.  Say  It  Fast.”  The  Use  of 
Distar  Instructional  Systems  with 
Visually  Impaired  Children. 

EDRS  not  available 

Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped; 
V5  N1  Pl-8  Mar  1973 

Descriptors:  exceptional  child  education; 
visually  handicapped;  early  childhood; 
language  instruction;  reading;  program 
descriptions;  educational  programs;  ma- 
terial development;  Distar  Instructional 
System 

Described  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Distar 
Instructional  System,  a program  based 
on  instruction  in  precise  behavioral 
objectives,  to  teach  language  and  reading 
skills  to  both  partially  sighted  and  totally 
blind  children.  Teacher  orientation  to  the 
program  is  reported  to  have  consisted  of 
a 6-month  period  of  lectures,  consulta- 
tion, and  a workshop.  Adaptations  for 
partially  sighted  beginning  readers  are 
said  to  have  involved  enlargement  of 
print,  exclusion  of  visual  embellish- 
ments, and  the  exaggeration  of  hand  sig- 
nals used  in  the  management  of  student 
responses.  Alterations  necessary  to  use 
the  program  with  totally  blind  beginning 
readers  are  given  to  be  a change  in  lay- 
out to  accommodate  the  sequential  na- 
ture of  Braille,  the  simplification  of  spell- 


ing,  and  the  replacement  of  hand  signals 
with  audible  signals.  Instructional  bene- 
fits of  the  program  are  seen  to  include 
transfer  of  training  to  other  areas  such  as 
group  science  instruction  as  well  as  gains 
in  reading  skills.  (DB) 

ABSTRACT  285 

EC  06  0285  ED  N.A. 

Publ.  Date  Oct  73  4p. 

Bassler,  Harry 

The  Optacon:  A Personal  Report. 

EDRS  not  available 

Rehabilitation  Teacher;  V5  NIO  P13-6 
Oct  1973 

Descriptors:  exceptional  child  education; 
visually  handicapped;  blind;  sensory 
aids;  equipment  evaluation;  reading; 
Optacon 

Described  by  a blind  user  is  the  Opta- 
con, an  electronic  device  to  enable  the 
blind  to  read  inkprint  materials.  The 
Optacon  is  explained  to  convert  printed 
symbols  into  enlarged  tactile  forms  and 
to  have  been  used  by  the  author  for  such 
diverse  reading  as  personal  mail,  labels, 
recipe  books,  telephone  directories,  and 
computer  printouts.  It  is  stressed  that 
using  the  Optacon  requires  a difficult 
training  period.  The  address  from  which 
the  Optacon  can  be  purchased  is  provid- 
ed as  is  the  price.  Suggestions  are  given 
for  funding  sources  such  as  state  rehabil- 
itation offices  or  corporations.  (DB) 

ABSTRACT  323 

EC  06  0323  ED  N.A. 

Publ.  Date  73  70p. 

Moore,  Mary  W.  and  Others 
Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers 
of  Reading  with  the  Optacon. 

Pittsburgh  Univ.,  Pa.  Department  of 
Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation. 
Richard  King  Mellon  Foundation,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

EDRS  not  available 

Department  of  Special  Education  and 
Rehabilitation,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

Special  Study  Institutes  (Summer,  1973) 

Descriptors:  exceptional  child  education; 
visually  handicapped;  inservice  teacher 
education;  reading;  summer  programs; 
institutes  (training  programs);  sensory 
aids;  teaching  guides;  teaching  methods; 
tactual  perception;  Optacon 

Presented  is  a guide  used  by  inservice 
teachers  and  agency  caseworkers  in 
three  2-week  summer  institutions  (1973) 
for  teaching  visually  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  adults  how  to  read  with  the 
Optacon,  a portable  optic- 
al-to-tactile-converter.  The  institutes  are 
said  to  have  been  part  of  a two-year  spe- 
cial education  pilot  project  to  demon- 
strate usefulness  of  the  Optacon. 
Institute  personnel  and  participants  are 
listed.  The  Optacon  is  described  in  terms 
of  development  through  a government/ 
university /industry  program,  unaided 
reader  use  with  any  type  between  six 
and  20  points,  and  portability  (4  pounds). 
Operation  is  discussed  whereby  a reader 
tracks  regular  print  with  a camera  and 
reads  on  a tactile  array  which  contains 


vibrating  pins.  Listed  in  the  course  out- 
line for  teaching  reading  with  the  Opta- 
con are  components  such  as  instructional 
materials,  strategies,  and  psychological 
factors.  Specified  for  teachers  are  com- 
petencies for  teaching  integration  of 
motor,  perceptual,  and  cognitive  skills; 
and  suggested  are  such  techniques  as 
remembering  a serial  sequence  of  letters 
to  recognize  a word.  Appendixes  com- 
prise more  than  half  the  document  and 
contain  the  following  components; 
instructions  for  presenting  letters  to  Op- 
tacon readers  such  as  describing  lower 
case  'h‘  with  ‘left  ascender  is  attached  to 
one  hump*;  tapes  listed  by  type  font  and 
record  speed  in  areas  such  as  word  rec- 
ognition, building,  and  speed  skills;  sam- 
ple training  logs  including  information 
given  by  tracking  aid  used,  control  set- 
tings, camera  materials,  and  comm- 
ents/difficulties; and  lists  of  books,  pub- 
lishers, training  materials,  and  tests  to 
evaluate  student  potential  for  learning  to 
read  with  the  Optacon.  (MC) 

ABSTRACT  977 

EC  06  0977  ED  N.A. 

Publ.  Date  Jan  74  7p. 

Crandell,  John  M.;  Wallace,  David  H. 

Speed  Reading  in  Braille;  An  Empiri- 
cal Study. 

New  Outlook  for  the  Blind;  V68  N1 
P13-9Jan  1974 

Descriptors:  exceptional  child  research; 
blind;  braille;  reading  speed;  teaching 
methods;  visually  handicapped;  young 
adults;  adults 

Reported  is  a study  on  the  effects  of  6 
days  of  rapid  reading  training  and  rapid 
reading  plus  recognition  training  on  the 
reading  rates  and  comprehension  of  22 
blind  braille-reading  adults  (ages  16  to  50 
years).  Speeds  of  up  to  225  worlds  per 
minute  are  said  to  be  feasible  without  a 
significant  loss  of  comprehension.  A re- 
view of  the  literature,  a description  of 
the  experimental  procedures  and  instruc- 
tons,  and  an  analysis  of  pretest  and  post- 
test results  are  included.  (Author) 

ABSTRACT  1066 

EC  06  I066  ED  N.A. 

Publ.  Date  Feb  74  8p. 

Goldish,  Louis  H.;  Taylor,  Harry  E. 

The  Optacon:  A Valuable  Device  for 
Blind  Persons. 

New  Outlook  for  the  Blind;  V68  N2 
P49-56  Feb  1974 

Descriptors:  exceptional  child  education; 
blind;  reading;  electromechanical  aids; 
visually  handicapped;  adults;  surveys; 
sensory  aids;  Optacon 

Described  are  results  of  an  independent 
survey  of  more  than  lOO  blind  mostly 
adult  users  of  the  Telesensory  Systems' 
Optacon  (a  reading  device  utilizing 
print-to-tactual-image  conversion)  about 
user  characteristics,  the  uses  to  which 
the  device  is  put.  advantages  and  disad- 
vatages.  reliability,  training,  the  manu- 
facturer, and  costs.  The  Sensory  Aids 
Development  Program  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  concludes  that 
the  Optacon  is  a useful  device  and  a 
sound  investment  for  many  types  of  uses 


by  many  different  kinds  of  blind  persons. 
(Author/MC) 

ABSTRACT  1094 

EC  06  1094  ED  N.A. 

Publ.  Date  Jan  74  5p. 

Fisher,  Harvey 

Braille  Rapid  Reading  Workshop. 

EDRS  not  available 

Rehabilitation  Teacher;  V6  Nl  P31-5  Jan 
1974 

Descriptors;  exceptional  child  education; 
visually  handicapped;  blind;  adults;  read- 
ing speed;  braille;  teaching  methods; 
workshops 

Thirteen  braille  instructors  participated 
in  a workshop  3 hours  per  day  for  10 
days  to  learn  braille  rapid  reading.  The 
students  were  first  encouraged  to  per- 
form ‘unreading*  by  moving  hands  rapid- 
ly over  braille  material,  then  to  compre- 
hend bits  and  pieces  of  sentences  when 
moving  hands  rapidly,  next  to  recognize 
whole  words  and  short  phrases,  and  fi- 
nally to  select  the  reading  style  that  had 
worked  best  during  experimentation. 
Initial  reading  rates  ranged  from  15  to 
200  words  per  minute,  (WPM)  and  final 
rates  reached  high  levels  of  500  WPM 
(one  student  achieved  1000  WPM.  The 
workshop  experience  had  implications 
for  teaching  braille.  (MC) 

ABSTRACT  1202 

EC  06  1202  ED  N.A. 

Publ.  Date  Sep  73  I37p. 

Bliss,  James  C.,  Ed. 

Optacon  Training  - Teaching  Guide- 
lines. 

EDRS  not  available 

Telesensory  Systems,  Inc.,  2626  Hano- 
ver Street,  Palo  Alto,  California  94304 

Descriptors:  exceptional  child  education; 
visually  handicapped;  blind;  teaching 
guides;  sensory  aids;  tactile  perception; 
reading  skills;  Optacon 

The  teaching  manual  is  intended  to  aid 
the  training  of  blind  persons  in  the  use  of 
the  Optacon,  a device  which  converts 
normal  print  into  tactile  form.  The  loose- 
leaf  format  is  seen  to  allow  for  conven- 
ient updating  and  additions.  The  intro- 
ductory section  describes  the  Optacon 
concept  and  summarizes  the  learning 
process  and  a sample  9-day  teacher  train- 
ing program.  Considered  in  the  section 
on  student  factors  are  capabilities  impor- 
tant in  Optacon  reading  and  means  of 
evaluating  Optacon  performance.  The 
section  on  equipment  factors  examines 
the  following  areas:  principles  of  opera- 
tion of  major  Optacon  subsystems, 
modes  of  Optacon  operation,  supplemen- 
tary teaching  aids  (such  as  a master/slave 
cable  allowing  several  Optacons  to  be 
attached  to  one  camera),  the  controls,  a 
method  for  checking  equipment  function- 
ing, equipment  arrangement,  introduction 
of  the  equipment  to  the  student,  and 
special  Optacons  (such  as  a left-handed 
Optacon  and  training  devices.  Detailed  in 
the  section  on  teaching  techniques  and 
materials  are  approaches  to  teaching 
manual  skills,  tracking  ability,  grapheme 
recognition,  word  recognition,  and  initial 
text  reading.  Class  organization  and  ad- 


ministration  are  focused  on  in  another 
section  which  offers  suggestions  for  pre- 
liminary organization  of  the  class,  teach- 
er/student scheduling,  class  supervision, 
and  forms  used  in  training.  The  final  sec- 
tion notes  general  considerations  in  fol- 
lowup training  and  provides  a bibliogra- 
phy of  26  books  appropriate  for  Optacon 
reading  at  various  ability  and  interest 
levels.  (DB) 

ABSTRACT  1789 

EC  06  1789  ED  N.A. 

Publ.  Date  Mar  74  8p. 

Brothers,  Roy  J. 

Classroom  Use  of  the  Braille  Code 
Recognition  Materials. 

Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped; 
V6  N1  P6-13  Mar  1974 

Descriptors:  exceptional  child  research; 
visually  handicapped;  instructional  mate- 
rials; braille;  reading  skills;  elementary 
school  students;  secondary  school  stu- 
dents; effective  teaching;  reading  speed 

Seventeen  special  teachers  who  were 
trained  in  a workshop  used  the  Braille 
Code  Recognition  (BCR)  materials  with 
24  visually  handicapped  students  in 
grades  4 through  12  for  13  days  to  deter- 
mine effectiveness  of  the  teachers’  in- 
structions and  effectiveness  of  the  mate- 
rials on  braille  reading  skills  of  students. 
The  materials  consisted  of  20  BCR  lists 
in  print  and  braille  forms  involving  176 
randomly  assigned  contractions  and 
short-form  words  in  English  Braille,  and 
12  braille  code  exercises.  Some  of  the 
results  indicated  that  the  mean  number 
of  recognition  errors  decreased  by  ap- 
proximately 82%  during  the  trial  period, 
that  the  mean  recognition  time  for  read- 
ing BCR  lists  decreased  by  47%,  and  that 
for  20  students  there  was  a significant 
mean  increase  in  braille  reading  speed 
and  a significant  gain  in  comprehension. 


The  materials  appeared  to  be  effective 
with  beginning  as  well  as  experienced 
braille  readers.  (Noted  is  current  produc- 
tion of  the  materials  at  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind).  (MC) 

ABSTRACT  2145 

EC  06  2145  ED  N.A. 

Publ.  Date  74  60p. 

Kusajima,  T. 

Visual  Reading  and  Braille  Reading: 
An  Experimental  Investigation  of  the 
Physiology  and  Psychology  of  Visual 
and  Tactual  Reading. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  New 
York  10011  ($3.50). 

Descriptors:  exceptional  child  research; 
visually  handicapped;  blind;  reading 
braille;  reading  skills;  tactual  perception; 
visual  perception;  physiology;  psycholo- 
gy 

Comparative  tests  were  conducted  to 
discover  psychological  and  physiological 
similarities  and  differences  between  vis- 
ual and  tactual  (braille)  reading. 
Experiments  in  the  psychology  of  braille 
reading  examined  functional  differentia- 
tion of  the  fingers,  finger  function  in 
bimanual  reading,  characteristics  of  bi- 
manual braille  reading,  return  move- 
ments between  braille  lines,  dominant 
and  subordinate  letters,  and  finger  pres- 
sure during  braille  reading.  Reviewed 
was  prior  experimental  research  on  eye 
movements  during  reading,  and  on  indi- 
vidual differences  related  to  such  reading 
conditions  as  proofreading,  test  taking, 
reading  of  numbers,  and  regressive 
movements.  Studies  using  artificial  mo- 
bile eyes  and  contact  lenses  were  report- 
ed. Examination  of  bimanual  tactile  read- 
ing showed  that  hand  movements  are 
uniform  in  rate  and  parallel  in  displace- 
ment and  that  the  second  reading  finger 


performs  no  essential  function  in  the  tac- 
tile reading  process.  Visual  and  tactual 
reading  were  found  to  have  a basic  simi- 
larity of  psychological  function. 

Commonalities  were  found  between 
pauses  in  eye  reading  and  touching  mot- 
ions in  tactile  reading.  (GW) 

ABSTRACT  2236 

EC  06  2236  ED  N.A. 

Publ.  Date  Apr  74  14p. 

Tuttle,  Dean  W. 

A Comparison  of  Three  Reading  Me- 
dia for  the  Biind:  Braille,  Normal  Re- 
cording, and  Compressed  Speech. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  Re- 
search Bulletin;  V27  P217-30  Apr  1974 

Descriptors:  exceptional  child  research; 
visually  handicapped;  blind;  adolescents; 
young  adults;  reading  ability;  instruction- 
al media;  braille;  speech  compression; 
talking  books;  tape  recordings 

Compared  with  104  blind  students  14 
through  21  years  of  age  were  the  effi- 
ciency of  three  reading  media:  braille, 
listening  to  a normal  recording,  and  lis- 
tening to  compressed  speech.  Each  S 
took  three  equivalent  forms  of  the  Read- 
ing Versatility  Test,  Intermediate  Level; 
one  in  braille,  one  in  normal  recording, 
and  a third  in  compressed  speech.  An 
index  of  learning  efficiency  (comprehen- 
sion score  per  unit  of  time  reading)  was 
computed  for  each  test.  Results  indicated 
that  for  the  total  sample,  there  was  no 
difference  in  comprehension  among  the 
three  media,  that  braille  took  almost 
twice  as  long  as  reading  by  listening  to 
normal  recording  and  almost  three  times 
as  long  as  reading  by  listening  to  com- 
pressed speech,  and  that  compressed 
speech  was  the  most  efficient  media  for 
all  Ss,  whether  high  or  low  in  braille  or 
listening  skills.  (DB) 
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